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ABSTRACT 

Pour intermediate district models presented at a 
Hassachusetts conference on organization and collaboration suggest a 
way that many otherwise unavailable services can be provided to local 
districts. These services range from programs in special and 
vocational education to computer networks and administrative 
services. Known by a variety of titles, intermediate districts are 
increasing in number throughout th« Onited States. The models, from 
Wew York state, Kentucky, Califorr^ia, and Oregon, presented here 
suggest that regional educational service agencies contribute to the 
quantity and quality of education services available to students. 
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CONFERENCE STAfF 



Rh iutni li, Ten Huhi'ii. Ed.D.. is t)jstnc t Supi'rituiiulcnt of 
Schtiols. Sc'Lond Supmisory l>istrict of" Monn.c Cimntv. 
Sptfic^-rport. New Yi)rk: Visiting Pri)ffSsor. Graduate Divi- 
sion. State University College of New York, Gencsco, New 
York: is listed \n the 1969 edition oi' Ot,t.<t.iniUn^ Wmn^ Men 
of Amcrii Ji .mihur; tonsuit.iiit. 

Robert Sohm Mytm is Director of the Division of Process 
Evaluation. Browne Education Cettter. Louisville. Kentucky: 
has pooled interests in philosopliy. theology, and psychology 
into an expertise in the fields of Humati Relations. Leadership 
Training. Conflict Management, and Group Process Skills. 

L K. Stunltopc is Superintendent. Umatilla County Inter- 
mediate Education District. Pendleton, Oregon : former Coun- 
ty School Superintendent: member. Task Ft>rce for Educa- 
tion.»l Data Processing in Oregon: and member. Advisory 
Board for Oregon Total Information System (OTIS). 

Stjti /eav.N is Superintendent. North Orange County Regional 
Occupation Program. Anaheim, California; has developed, 
with North American Rockwell Space Division, a "model" 
program of cooperation betweeti schools and industry which 
was selected as one of the 15 best in the United States by the 
U.S. Ofhce of Education: author: consultant. 
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The sponsoring agents of this conference on Organisa- 
tion and CoUabi^ratum hrtmglu to the conference four models 
ot middle management mput which they feel need to be de- 
veloped in the Commonwealth of Massachnsetcs. From New 
York Stale. Kentucky. California, and Oregon came repre- 
se;)tativLs i>t intermediate efforts to serve the K.cal school svs^ 
tern or distnct. Th\s intermediate unit, as it is sometimes 
called* IS a ci>!laborativc effi>rt cm the part of both the state 
department o{ educatitm atid local school systems or districts 
to form a middle echelon serv ice agent to bring needed edu- 
cational services to local schools in a manner that the UKal 
schools could not aih)rd to do alone and the state organiza- 
tion is too top heavy to do froitt above. This middle echelon 
educational service center exists at the behest of the local 
school svstemri or districts and. in most cases, is funded both 
by the local member schools and the state Department of 
Education, and sometimes, from federal granting, ^though 
some 30 states operate a three echelon system the State De- 
partment of Education, an intermediate educational district, 
and the local school system or district Massachusetts is still 
within the ranks of some 19 states that op<-raie a two echelon 
system at the state level and at the K)cal level but it is ahead 
of tfie lone state that operates a one echelon school system, 
Hawaii- 

These intermediate units are known by a variety of titles 
^n the states where they exist. Some states call them County 
OtHce of Educatitm or County School System: while others, 
like Pennsylvania. Michigan and Washingti>n call them Inter- 
mediate Units. In Texas they are called Education Services 
Centers: in Iowa. }in\n County School Systems: in Nebraska. 
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Etlucational Service Units, in the Stare of New York, which 
has l»ad a muidie echelon sthcu)! district system for some 25 
years, the intermediate units arc called Boards t)f Cooperative 
Educational Services (BC^CES). 

In some states these middle echelon school districts are 
legislatively mandated, as in Cieorgia. Nebraska. Pennsylvania, 
Texas. Washington, and Wisconsin. In other >tates, like Colo- 
rado. It>wa. New York. Michigan, apd West Virginia, there is 
enabling legislation permitting the formation of these regional 
educational service agencies, (n fyjir states, California. Illinois. 
Ohio, and Oregt>n. meaningful actioft has been taken in recent 
years to improve tho service role of the existing statewide 
network of county school systems. Nineaddif onal ctates have 
recently enacted enabling legislation permitting the establish- 
ment of what are called multi-educational cooperatives, which 
function as middle echelon or regional edu.-ational service 
agencies ;RESA). These states are Mississippi, \labama. Ten- 
nessee. Ki ntucky, O^ko, Maryland. Virginia. North Carolina. 
South Carolina, and Connecticut. In states like Massachusetts. 
Missouri, North and South Dakota. Mintiesota. Idaho, Kansas, 
and Oklahoma, then- are serious discussions on the formation 
of the regional educational service agency: hence, the reason 
for this conference on educational organization and collabora- 
tion in Massachusetts. This conference was, in reality, part of 
that M-rious discussion ongoing at the state agency level. 

Clearly, the development of the regional educational ser- 
vice agency at the intermediate level of state organization is 
nationally on the upswing. A primary reason for this national 
deveU)pment of the middle echelon form of educational ser- 
vice has been the fit. >ncial crunch felt at the local school sys- 
tem level. The single school system at the li5cal community 
level simply cannot afford the sophisticated kinds of educa- 
tional service that is available to a larger educational collabo- 
rative of contributing school systems. This is especially true 
in all states which have, as docs Massachusetts, school systems 
the sixe of Nantucket. Nahant. or Auburn, with little tax base 
other than the residential property tax. If the educational ser- 
vice exists and could be of help to the local school system to 
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K»rward Ms cducMunuil goals and objectives, some reorgani/a- 
lUHX ot local systems mvds tt> be ttiade chat can afford such 
valuable services as are pertormed and offered by the regional 
educational service agency. 

Services being offered and performed by regional educa- 
tional service agencies now in operation include: 

a. ct>mprehensive programs for ^pec!al education 

b. comprehensive programs for vocational educaticm 

c. educational communications or media centers 

d. curriculum subject matter specialists 

c. di^td pri>cessing-computer services 

t. staff development ;;nd in-service education programs, in- 
cluding curriculum development 

A greater sophistication in the metropolitan areas occurs 
in the following: 

1 . diagnostic and pre-scriptive centers 

2. vocational>technical planning 

3. planning, research, and development 

in the foreseeable future regional educational service agen- 
cies will be able to offer such services as: 

a. administrative and n>anagement services 

b. in service and staff development services 

c. health and drug education coordination 

d. itinerant, specialized teacher services 

e. pupil personnel programs 

f. interagency coordination 

g. migrant and adult education 

Regional educational service agencies contribute enor- 
mously to the quantity and the quaility of i^ducational services 
available to the youngsters attending school in a community 
school district or system. This ccntributes to the laudable, 
but all too often, unachievable goal of a quality education for 
every youngster in the country uo matter where he may live. 
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Dr. Hiciumi TcnHakcu, whose key no .t address to the 
conference has been summarized in the preceding pages, is, 
himself, a District Superintendent of Schools in Spencerpori. 
New York and very much involved in one of the 46 Botrds 
of Cooperative Educational Services that presently exist and 
function in the state. As a parclist, he also conducted one of 
the four separate sessions on regional educational service 
agency nu>dels in the country. He pointed out that while 
enabling legislation had been passed in the State of New York, 
no school district in the state was compelled to join or parti- 
cipate in the formation of a BOCES. But. despite the fact that 
membership in a BOCES was voluntary, all but 17 of the 
state's 731 eligible school districts arc now members. 

After they have been established by the Commissioner 
of Education, BOCES are ^verned by a five- to nine-member 
board. Each member school district has the same number of 
votes so that every school district, regardless of size, has an 
equal share in representative membership on the BOCES. This 
governing board has the authority to appoint its chief admin- 
istrative officer, the district superintendent, subject to the ap- 
proval of the State Commissione; of Education. Each BOCES 
has a maximum of 20 school districts, and the State Depart- 
ment of Education prefers that each BOCES have a travel 
time of no more than two hours from boundary to bound?ry. 
A minimum of 20,000 students is represented by each 
BOCES. while the average she is about 40.000. 

Each local school district is a&sessed a pro rata amount 
to cover the admiristrative cost of its BOCES. Some money 
comes from the state and other financial support comes from 
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fcilerai projects and tfic scr\'icc contracting done with the 
ioeai scha A dintnt is ui the IHKJES. 

Virtually every type of service identified with Regtonai 
Educational Service Agencie?^ (RESA) is provided somewhere 
in New York State by a BOCES. The following arc some of 
the services supplied local distticts by New York BOCESr 

h vocational-technical education 

2* computer services (administrative^ instructional, and in- 
structional support) 

3. programs and services for exceptional children (e.g.. 
diagnostic - prescriptive centers; gifte'^ speech-hcant)g 
correction; physically and mentidty iiandicapped ser- 
vices) 

4 Subject-matter specialists 

5. research, planning, and evaluation 

6. administrative and management prc^rams and services 
(including legal and financial services, cooperative pur- 
chasing, and negotiations) 

/• in-service and staff development programs 

8. health and drug education coordination 

9. administrative functions for the State Education Agency 

10. itinerant, specialized teacher service? 

11. pupil personnel programs 

i 2. interagency coordination 

t3* migrant and adult education 

In short* New York*s 46 BOCHS function in a change 
ugcmt role by helping local school districts keep abreast of the 
newest developments in the field. They also serve a plammtg 
and coordiftatiopt rote by avoiding costly duplication of effort 
from one local school district to another. They also serve a 
field . <crvice role if a member school system needs the services 
of a consultant. Clearly, the New York network of regional 
BOCES has prcved to be a worthwhile contribution to quality 
and contemport»i V education in the local school district. 



Mr. L Kenneth Stanhope, of Pendleton, Oregon, is the 
Superintendent of the Umattia Intermediate Education Dis- 
trict, which is one of 29 such regional educational service 
agencies prcsencly operating in the State of Oregon. Inter- 
mediate Education Districts (I ED) have been in operation in 
Oregon since 1963. when they wcrt organized to serve as in- 
termediate units between the State Department of Education 
at Portland and the local school system or district. 

These 29 intermediate educational districts in Oregon 
serve local school district which vary in size from Flora, a 
school district with but icven children, to Portland, which 
has 70,000. The services provided by I ED cover essentially 
those services listed by Dr. Ten Haken in his keynote address 
to the conference, but they are distinct in two particular ser- 
vices which are especially adapted to the State's more than 
960.0iK) s*{uare miles of territory. One service is coded OTIS 
(Oregon Total information System) and is a statewide com- 
puter system basad at Eugene, Oregon, which was established 
in 1968 with ESEA funds. 

OTIS, with a complex network of telephone lines at the 
local school district level, and terminalr. at the I ED level, 
offers both the I ED and the local school district a wide 
variety of services under the general headings of student, 
staff, cunicuhim, property, and fbcal The overall value of 
OTIS to its member school districts is in its pooling of local 
resources and in its data bank storage and retrieval capacity. 
It performs services that the local school district, and in some 
cases even the I ED, could not afford to perform for itself. At 
a cost of $7.00 per student, per year, the local school district 
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hds ati itifurmation system at its fingertips. There is a turn- 
around time t>f\i)nH* two and iWte haif seconds from the time 
the rei}ucst for infortnation is telephoned into OTtSand the 
time the information gets back to the local school. This is 
faster cltan any local filing system and is inrmttely more cffi^ 
cient and reliable, yet less costly in terms of both time and 
money. 

OTIS, using a system called GEMS (General Educational 
Management Systems)^ handles such diverse services as enroll- 
rnent* attendance, scheduling, grade reporting, test scoring, 
payrotK accounts payable, encumbrances. All information, 
stored for each local dis^trict, is standardized, but coded, so 
that only the local school district has access to its own infor- 
mation. 

The seci>nd service provided at the local I ED level is 
I ED-TV which serves the intermediate district as a curricular 
supplement at the local sch(K>l district level. It has the capa- 
city to produce local closed circuit programming and to 
screen statewide a?id national programming into the local 
school district classroom. This is another service vital to any 
modern instructional operation whose cost would be prohibi- 
tive at the It cal school district level, but can be easily han- 
dled at the lED level. 

The Intermediate Educational £>istricr in the State of 
Oregon, lias broad statutory authroity under Chapter 334 of 
the Oregon Laws. It not only provides vital modern services 
the local schc ol district^ but also serves as a leavening agent 
at the local school district level. 
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A/r. Stan Hoss is the reiucunt Superintendent of the 
North Orange County Regional Occupational Program at 
Anaheim. cSifornia. He is reluctant in that he did not have 
administrative ambitions when he first started teaching* but 
he soon felt that what he was being asked to do in his class- 
room was not the best way to educate kids. He sought to find 
a better, more sensible way and soon found that the only way 
was to exert this kind of pressure for change from the top. So 
now he's a superintenden': because that's the level where you 
can get things done, but he's still a teacher because he oper- 
ates -i program that has a direct influence on kids. 

Stan Ross runs a specialized regional educational service 
agency at the intermediate u.iit level that serves four school 
districts. It includes 168 elementary schools and more than 
45,000 high school students. Essentially, Mr. Ross's program 
is a large work/study operation that supplements the normal 
high school curriculum with specific occupational experiences. 
The program has a six-member board, two members from 
each of the two large districts, and one member from each of 
the two small districts in the region. The board meets four 
times annually to set policy for a program that is only two 
years old but has, in that short time, risen from an operation 
with 250 students to nearly 8,000. 

Mr. Ross's program has a total capital mvestment of 
$230,000, a small central office, and a network of outposts 
in the local business community that covers the entire county. 
His students volunteer for the pro-am and are able to use it 
for their own benefit. They can take as many or as few 
courses as they please and come in or drop out as they please. 
The cost to the students' home school district is f 1.25 per 
student hour. Classes arc usually conducted in the local occu- 
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pactonal site, are two hours long, and run year round if there 
b student deniaitd and/or community need. A student may 
sign up for a course, stay as long as he needs to acquire the 
skill being taught, then drop out in favor of another course 
in an advanced phase of the newly acquired skill or another 
skill altogether. Classes are two to four hours in length and 
are conducted after the regular four- to six-hour school 
schedule. 

The program runs on an open enrollment basis, with no 
fees, no tests, no counseling, no textbooks-all that is needed 
is the student's name, address and telephone number. Classes 
are informal and are usually organized with a mixture of 
veteran and neophyte students so that they will help and 
orient one another. Virtually all the classes are held on site 
and are taught by a tradesman/ teacher who has at least seven 
years experience in his trade. Students do not get paid for the 
work they do until they are actually hired as full-time em- 
ployees. According to Stan Ross, new people on the job are a 
"drag,** and being paid for learning the job makes them even 
a ^eater "drag." Students are there to learn. If they perform 
some useful work in the process, that's all to the good, but 
the time and money involved in on-the-job training still means 
that the work is unprofitable, at best, for the cooperating 
firm. The program makes an agreement with each cooperate 
tng business that there will be no cut in payroll^ and no re- 
duction in employees as a result of the student help. 

The program teaches an inverted curriculum in that most 
courses teach the theory first and then, if at alf, the applica- 
tion of the theory in practice. But Ross and his staff believe 
that the inverse makes more sense-so they beg^n with prac- 
tice» "getting their hands dirty as soon as possible/' Then, 
when they see the need for the theory and begin to ask ques- 
tions, **we sock it to *em/' says Stan Ross. The program is 
still struggling to keep within its budget and for that reason 
most of the S«000 participants get to their on-site classes on 
their own. Lately « the program has supplied four buses, but 
only because the program has expanded so fast and the sites 
are so far apart* 
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Job placement is the responsibility of the teaching staff 
who, because they are so familiar with the work they are 
teaching, are much more familiar with job opportunities and 
job ^^connections'* than counselors would be. Some problems 
do arise on occasion, such as when there is a need for jobs but 
no student interest, or when there is high student interest but 
no jobs. But these rather isolated cases are handled indivi- 
dually. 

At present, classes and courses are offered in the follow- 
ing employment areas t 

MANUFACTURiNG 

Auto Body Repair Masonry 

Construction Ornamental Iron 

Graphic Arts Plastics 

Machine Shop Welding 

Manufacturing Wood Manufacturing 

SERVICING (People) 

Animal Care Hotel/Motel 
Cosmetology Enforcement 

Education Occupations Medical 

Fire Safety Recreation 

Food Services Retail Trades 

SERVICING (Products) 

Auto Mechanics Building Maintenance 

Auto Services Electricity/Electronics 

Auto Service Stadon Landscaping 

Motor Cycle Repair Nursery 8c Greenhouse 

SERVICING (Data) 
Data Processing Office Occupations 

Classes are held in retail stores, in grocery stores, in hos- 
pitals, child care centers, nurseries, auto body shops, gas sta- 
tions, the Anaheim Police Department. Quality and Hilton 
Inns. Local No. 22 Bricklayers Union, and the Gladys Morgan 
Beauty College. At Rockwell International there are 18 classes 
of 8 to 25 students each which are taught in- plant by volun- 
teer company employees two evenings per week. At Sears the 
students actually run a food services program which serves 
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lunch and dinner to Scars* employees and school personnel 

Clearly, the idea has caught on at Anaheim, not oniy 
with the scudents. but with the public and the business com- 
munity which has so generously responded to what was a 
clear need in North Orange County, Cahfornia. 



The Louisville Story is part of a massive coiiaborative 
effort to upgrade and remodel educational instruction in key 
inner-city schools that were clearly in trouble. In 1970, the 
Louisvilie schools had the dubious distinction of having the 
second highest dropout rate in the country-Philadelphia was 
number one. Some U865 students had dropped out of 
schools* and 71% of Louisville students were below national 
norms on achievement tests* The average Louisville eighth 
grader finished the 1969-1970 school year reading at a grade 
level of 6.3 which was two grades below the national average. 
The Louisville Board of Education reaHzed something had to 
be done quickly to correct this appalling situation. 

In 1969* Louisville hired Newman Walker as Superinten- 
dent of Schools and gave him a mandate to alleviate the situa- 
tion. It was understood that he would have a free hand in in- 
stituting the changes he felt were needed in the ailing school 
system. Walker began to examine the problems and found 
himself in charge '^f a school system of some 50,000 young- 
sters, almost fifty-fifty black and white* 34% of whom came 
from families with an annual income of $2*000* or less. He 
also found that the Louisville Public Schools were unusually 
free from political pressure* teachers were not heavily union- 
ized or anti-administration* and blacks and whites were not 
particularly antagonistic towards one another in the city. 

Dr. Walker felt that small projects prove meaningless in 
their effect on the system as a whole* so he decided to go for 
massive change and got the Board to back him up. He imme- 
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diatciy placed I>r. Frank Yeager in charge of the day-today 
operation of the schtK>ls, He also had a telephone installed in 
his car and made that his office-on-the go to visit schools, talk 
to parent groups, hold long discussions with his teachers, and 
generally make himself maximally visible to his entire educa- 
tional constituency. 

At the beginning of the 1970-71 academic year. Walker 
began to prepare for change by having all 275 central office 
administrators and board members attend one of a series oi 
five-day retreats plat)ned to get people together, know^ oiic 
anotlicr better, and to intri>duce some principles of conflict 
management. Sonv reacted negatively to this idea and decided 
to retire or simply move on. Walker and Yeager then set about 
to concentrate some Federal grant money on their project 
which inv\.>lved 14 inner^ity schools in what were called Pro- 
ject Focus and Project Impact. Walker went to Washington 
and .lunaged to get several Federal granting agencies to pool 
resources in a ciJlaborative effort to fund some two million 
dollars for these Focus and Impact schools and communities. 

Six Project Focus schools had been selected and organ- 
ized into teams of eight people each: a coordinating teacher, 
a regular teacher, four Teaclier Corps interns, and two para- 
professionals. Each team worked with a ^'family*' ^ouping of 
some 100 to 200 youngsters which provided a student-adult 
ratio oi about I8:K Planning time was worked into the flex- 
ible scheduling of the Focus schools and each school was 
governed by a neighborhood-based "mini-board'' composed 
of parents, teachers, and pupils. 

Project Impact was similarly organized in one senior high 
school, tourjunior high schools, and three elementary schools. 
In this project, the team was cotnposed of three teachers and 
three paraprofessionals who worked with a "family** of about 
125 ytmngsrers, making a student-adult ratio of 20: t. Impact 
schools had the same scheduling and the same instructional 
program as Focus schools* but the Impact schools placed 
major emphasis on the centerH>f-interest curriculum which 
concentrated on social issues, inter-personal developmental 
skills, and career opportunities. 
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In u!I 14 schools of Projects Focus and Impact, the 
teachers^ clerks, and prtticipats were given the opportunity to 
transfer to other schools^ and their places to be filled by vol- 
unteers from throughout the city. Having new people in these 
$chooh« who were convinced of the need for change and of 
the possibility that Walker's plans in Projects Focus and Im- 
pact could nil that need, made the going a little easier in the 
rough beginnings of the two projects. 

A series of workshops was held the summer before the 
projects were to go into operation. Involved were 414 certi- 
fied personnel, 270 paraprofessionals, and more than 100 
Teacher Corps interns. The workshops were primarily aimed 
at preparing the staff for the changes that would occur when 
school opened in a few weeks. Concentrating on the verbal 
aspects of human behavior, the workshops were the instruc- 
tional ecjuivalents of the series of administrative **retreats** 
that had been held earlier in the year. The teachers, aides, and 
Teacher Corps interns all thought the workshops were g^eat, 
but things were different when the kids arrived in September. 
The problems were there, but the determination to evoke sig- 
nificant change in the way kids and adults treated each other 
eventually won the day. While the changes wrou^t in Louis- 
ville were less than Walker*s original vision, they did occur. 
The changes permeated throughout the schools, throughout 
the entire 67 school system, and even into the suburban 
schools-not so much in the machinery of methodologies and 
organization in the atmosphere that prevailed-more open, 
more humane, more communicative, and more interested in 
the kids as people who want to learn. 

The neighborhood school boards, once called mini- 
boards, still function in more than 50 schools, but Projects 
Focus and Impact have been phased out due to financial dif- 
ficulties. A Diagnost ic-Prescript h^e-I ndividualized Reading 
Program (DP!), has been started in the inner-city schools to 
raise the reading level in these schc /!s by the Spring of 1974. 
It has been called the most impresshre inner-city reading pro- 
g^am in the country by some observers who have viewed it 
Brst-hand. Another innovative effort is centered at the 
Browne School in downtown Louisville, it is one of the old 
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landmarks o( the city and* as the Browne Hotel, once served 
and lodged many of the country *s most notable citizens dur- 
ing Derby week. The school department has taken over the 
famous old hotel and is using it as the centra! administration 
building -the Browne Education Center-and as a **school 
without walls/* using the immediate downtown area as its 
classroom with a curriculum built around pertinent social 
problems. The enrollment of the Browne School is racially 
and socio-economically mixed and is selected on a first-come, 
first-served basis. It ha> only been in operation for one year, 
and the crucial achievement ♦:est results have not as yet been 
tabulated. Therefore, the finai verdict must wait. 

Engaging in the business of educational change in the 
last few years has been an exhilerating experience (or those 
fortunate enough to have been a part of it. The participants, 
especially Newman Walker, do not hesitate to acknowledge 
that it didn^t go along as smoothly as they had expected, but 
one thing is clear. Walker and his methods have turned the 
Louisville Public Schools from a school system at the bottom 
of the heap to one that is steadily moving ahead and unafraid 
to try new ideas. 
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The conference was designed to bring together a group 
of educational leaders from Massachusetts in order for them 
to see how school systems could work more closely with each 
other. The models just described, from California, from Ken- 
tucky, from New York, and from Oregon, are examples of 
how the intermediate educational school district idea has 
taken shape in those states. At the beginning of the confer- 
ence Dr. Ten Hakcn, in his keynote address, noted that Massa- 
chusetts was one of the states still at the dbcussion stage rela- 
tive to the intermediate school district idea. It is still what he 
calls a two echelon state, but the sponsors of this conference 
would like Massachusetts to move in the direction of a three 
echelon state, using the intermediate school district idea. 

The afternoon panelists informed the conference parti- 
cipants about what Massachusetts is doing in moving towards 
the goal of intermediate collaboration. Hopefully, both the 
morning and the afternoon sessions were stimulating enough 
to create interest in mutual educational collaboration among 
school systems in Massachusetts. Such collaborative efforts 
can bring enrichment to the youngsters in the local school 
systems in the state. 




